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The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


tirough this service--or have a direct news inouiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 





This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 
Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 
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Virgin Islands 
Region VIII...... Ernest E. Sanchez 
Regten TEs cesses John P. Hord Room 14010 
Room 2460 Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Delaware 3535 Market St. Montana 1961 Stout St. 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19104 North Dakota Denver, Co. 80294 
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Pennsylvania Wyoming 
Virginia , 
West Virginia Region IX....... Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 10007 
Region IV........ Frances Ridgway 1 Arizona Federal Bldg. 

Room 317 California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. Hawaii San Francisco, Calif. 94102 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Nevada 415-556-3423 
Georyia 404-526-5495 
Mississippi RN: Riss vasne Jack Strickland 
North Carolina Room 8001 
South Carolina Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Tennessee Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Kentucky Oregon Seattle, Wash. 98174 

Washington 206-442-7620 

MORTON War cacnadevce John D. Mellott 
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Illinois 230 S. Dearborn St. 
Indiana Chicago, 111. 60606 
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Week of December 20, 1976 


BLACK WOMAN HELPS PROTECT 
VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WASHINGTON -- The Vietnam War's over and the Labor Department's Office of 
Veterans' Reemployment Rights (VRR) winds down. Right? 

Wrong. Lois Barksdale, a new assistant to the VRR director states: 

"We are at peace, but a veteran's reemployment rights after reinstatement stay 
with him or her 40 or 50 years or more. If a veteran is not counted in on pension 
benefits, has a vacation claim, or one on promotion rights or lost wages -- all of 
these are concerns of the department's Labor-Management Services Administration (LMSA). 
We don't see veterans’ needs receding." 

The black Labor Department official notes that although the number of cases 
reaching the department's LMSA has decreased slightly, "the kinds of cases are changing. 
Since 1974 we also have cases involving state and municipal governments as employers." 

As one of two assistants to the director, Mrs. Barksdale replies to voluminous 
mail on VRR, analyzes statistical reports from field offices across the country and 
serves as a faculty member in training programs for LMSA compliance officers. 

Born in Durham, N.C., Mrs. Barksdale was reared in Philadelphia, where she studied 
at the — of Pennsylvania and La Salle College. Before coming to the nation's 
capital, she was with the LMSA area office in Philadelphia. 

The first female labor-management compliance officer with that office when she 
joined LMSA more than five years ago, Mrs. Barksdale previously had worked for a major 
Philadelphia department store for 10 years, beginning as a part-time Christmas season 
salesclerk. She worked up to assistant manager and assistant buyer directing a staff 
of 26. But “fed up with the department store" after several outstanding evaluations 
and no upward movement, she left merchandising. 

Between retailing and federal service, she considered staying home, but it 
didn't work. 


MORE 
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Married with a 12-year-old daughter, Mrs. Barksdale, who cheerfully admits to 
being "work oriented," adds, "I never refused a work assignment." 

For example, several years ago when LMSA supervised the United Mine Workers 
election of new officers, she was detailed away from home for 10 months in Scranton 
and Hazelton, Pa. 

An activist, Mrs. Barksdale helped organize the Coalition of Minority Employees 
two years ago "to press for more equitable hiring and promotion." Originally for 
LMSA employees, membership is now open to all departmental employees. 

A subscribing life member of the NAACP, she served on the executive board of 
the North West Philadelphia branch. She studied group relations, leadership and the 
nature of authority through the A.K. Rice Institute of the Washington School of Psychiatry. 


"You have to deal with interpersonal relations every day," she says. “If I can 
tell where folks are coming from,it helps me to do my work more effectively." 

A member of the Washington-Baltimore Center of the institute, she serves as a 
consultant to group relations conferences cosponsored by the center and other institu- 
tions of higher learning. 


In addition to serving as the federal women's program coordinator in Philadelphia, 


advising managers “how to eliminate sexist language and attitudes," Mrs. Barksdale was 


active in her church, sang alto in the choir, loves to sew and cook and entertain friends.. 








Week of December 20, 1976 
MODEL PROJECTS HELP 10,000 VOCATIONALLY 
DISADVANTAGED QUALIFY FOR JOBS 

WASHINGTON -- Ten thousand persons who have difficulty competing in the labor 
market because they are too young or too old, have a physical handicap, are otherwise 
vocationally disadvantaged, or who live in rural areas, are getting training, counsel- 
ing and other services to qualify for jobs. 

The projects, known as the National Program for Selected Population Segments, 
are funded under title III of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

The 83 projects in 37 states have been provided $20 million in U.S. Department 
of Labor funds, and are operated by local and state governments acting as prime 
sponsors of CETA programs of training and public service employment. 

Projects were selected by the Labor Department's 10 regional administrators 
for employment and training from among more than 200 proposals submitted by prime 
sponsors across the Nation. 

Sponsors had been invited to submit proposals under the general categories of 
youth, rural workers, handicapped persons, women, older workers, ex-offenders, and 
other groups. Selections resulted in: 

-- 25 projects for women costing $5.3 million; 

-- 16 projects for youth, $4.2 million; 

-- 21 for handicapped persons, $6.1 million; 

-- 5 for rural workers, $1 million; 

-- 5 for older workers, $1 million; 

-- 8 for ex-offenders, $1.4 million; and 


-- 3 miscellaneous, $1 million. 
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Projects range from programs training rural workers in the operation of machinery 
On modern dairy farms and farm managers in supervisory and personnel practices, to 
teaching women how to set up small businesses. 

Other examples of the projects follow: 

* New Orleans, a special program for low-income youth will help 16- and 17-year- 
old students stay in school by providing them instruction in certain skilled crafts 
or health services and in job preparedness. 

Internships and work experience are also part of the program. Older, out-of 
school participants (18 to 21 years) will :eceive similar services, but will learn 
more about the range of opportunities within specific occupational areas and be 
placed in classroom or on-the-job training positions. 

Nearly one-third of the 83 programs are for women. Bergen County, N.J., is 
creating a resource center to provide women who are unemployed and underemployed with 
testing, counseling, and placement. Child care is provided while they are at the 
center or on interviews. The center's job development effort will emphasize placing 
clients in jobs usually held by men, in work sharing jobs (two individuals dividing 
one full-time slot) and in split-location positions (full-time work performed in an 
office and at home). 

The North Texas Planning Region Consortium (Wichita Falls) will work with 
between 225 and 240 physically and mentally handicapped persons. The compr2hensive 
work experience-therapy-placement project calls for restructuring production line 
jobs for participants, who will include long-and short-term institutionalized patients, 
as well as halfway-house residents and persons living with their families. 


# # #F 
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OSHA'S NATIONAL EMPHASIS PROGRAM 
INSPECTIONS TO START MARCH 15 


WASHINGTON -- U.S. Labor Department inspections will start March 15 under the 
National Emphasis Program (NEP), aimed at reducing injuries and (Tinssees in iron and 
steel foundries and the aluminum, bronze, brass and copper casting industries. 

Dr. Morton Corn, assistant secretary of labor for the Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration, said the postponement of the program from January to mid-March would 
allow for completion of some essential prerequisites for a successful program. 

Inspector training is one such prerequisite. Prior to any NEP inspections, OSHA 
safety inspectors and industrial hygienists have been enrolled in training programs to 
assure their complete familiarity with the industries, the equipment and processes 
used, and the hazards encountered. 

NEP seminars for foundry industry supervisors and a training program for foundry 
workers are scheduled to get underway in January, Dr. Corn said. 

Consultation programs have also been made available to employers. Moreover, OSHA 
has worked closely with states, industries and trade associations, unions, insurance 
companies and professional groups to develop practical guides, training courses and 
simplified informational material to assist both employers and employees to identify 
and correct hazards before the inspections begin. 

Finally, postponement of the inspection startup date will allow sufficient time 
to set up OSHA's new technical advisory center for the NEP, due to be established in 
Rosemont, I11., by January. 

Dr. Corn noted the center's resources will be needed to assure consistency in 
compliance activities during the program. The center will also serve as a repository 


for engineering expertise applicable to foundries. 


# # # 
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JOB-RELATED INJURIES, ILLNESSES 
DECLINED IN 1975, BLS REPORTS 

WASHINGTON ‘-- Job-related injuries and illnesses declined in 1975, according to a 
survey released by the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The survey, based on reports submitted during 1976 by employers in the private 
economy, also shows that the incidence rate (the number of injuries and illnesses per 
100 full-time workers) dropped from 10.4 in 1974 to 9.1 in 1975. Of this 1.3 drop 
in the all-industry incidence rate, about 0.2 may be attributable to the disproportionate 
drop in manufacturing and contract construction employment from 1974 to 1975. Both of 
these industries have had relatively higher rates of injuries and illnesses than the 
rest of the private economy. 

The incidence rate for 1975 indicates that, on the average, 1 out of every i] workers 
experienced a job-related injury or illness, compared to the ratio of 1 out of 10 
for 1974. 

The following are some key results: 

-- Total occupational injuries dropped by 896,000--from 5.7 million to 4.8 million-- 
a decline of 16 percent. About 30 percent of this drop--some 270,000--was due to the 
decrease in the hours worked from 1974 to 1975. 

-- The number of injury cases involving lost worktime declined about 171,000--from 
1.94 million to 1.77 million--a decline of 9 percent. Also, cases which did not result 
in lost worktime dropped about 725,000--a decline of 19 percent. 

-- The number of work-related fatalities as measured by the survey dropped 10 percent 
--from 5,900 in 1974 to 5,300 in 1975. 

-- Nearly 29.8 million workdays were lost due to work-related injuries during 1975-- 
down from 30.2 million in 1974, or slightly more than 1 percent. However, translated into 
a rate per 100 full-time workers, the rate moved from 53.1 lost workdays for every 
100 workers in 1974 to 54.4 in 1975. 

-- Nearly 95 percent of all lost-time injuries involved time away from the worksite; 
the remaining 5 percent involved days of restricted work activity only. 

-- About 28 percent of the lost workday cases involved a duration of 15 days or more, 


# # # 
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WOMEN'S ROLE TO INCREASE SIGNIFICANTLY IN WORK 
FORCE, SAYS U.S. LABOR DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL 

WASHINGTON -- Projections into the future indicate that "womanpower" will continue 
to increase and that women will have a more significant role in the work force, a U.S. 
Labor Department official said. 

Carmen R. Maymi, director of the department's Women's Bureau, added that it was 
important then that women also “have the same opportunities and the same rewards as men." 

The keynote speaker at ceremonies marking the close of a six-week seminar on rural 
development and employment promotion for representatives from 15 developing countries, 
Ms. Maymi said: 

"American women will also reach out to women of other lands who are striving 
toward much the same goals, for women everywhere are awakening to their own potential." 

She stressed that women -- in the United States and other countries -- want the 
right to make contributions to the economic and social development of their respective 
countries on an equal basis with men, and with human dignity. 

"And they want to share equally the rewards," she added. 

She said that the full participation of women in the economic, political, social 
and cultural sectors is "vital to the dynamic progress of peoples and their development." 

The Labor Department official said it was important for persons who share a concern 
for the status of women to exchange ideas and experiences in settings such as the 
department's International Manpower Institute. | 

Maymi expressed confidence that the group would carry to their respective countries 
ideas and knowledge gained at the seminar and continue efforts to improve the status 
of women. 


### 
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STATE, METROPOLITAN AREA UNEMPLOYMENT, 
OCTOBER 1976 


WASHINGTON -- In 31 of the 48 reporting states and in the District of Columbia, 
the October unemployment rate, not seasonally adjusted, was lower than the national 
unadjusted rate of 7.2 percent, the U.S. Labor Department's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported. 

Siessieal of the most populous states, however, continued to be among the remaining 
17 that had unemployment rates at or above the national average. These included 
California, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Michigan and Florida. 

As was apparent in earlier months, unemployment was most severe in the industrial 
Northeast and in the Pacific states. 

In 128 of the nearly 200 large metropolitan areas for which October data were 
reported, the unemployment rate was below the unadjusted national rate. In 84 of 
these areas, unemployment was 6 percent or less, including eight areas in Texas, seven 
areas each in Wisconsin and Indiana, and five areas in Iowa and Virginia. 

A total of eight large metropolitan areas reported unemployment over 10 percent 
in October, with three each in Florida and California, one in New Jersey, and one 
in Texas. 

Because of data limitations, a time series of sufficient duration to permit 
seasonal adjustment is not yet available. In the absence of seasonally adjusted 
data, it is not possible to determine whether month-to-month changes in the employment 
situation in any state or area are due to temporary seasonal factors or underlying 
trends. 

These estimates are the product of a federal-state cooperative program in which 
state employment security agencies prepare labor force and unemployment estimates 


under concepts, definitions, and. technical procedures established by the BLS. 


(More) 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected metropoliten areas 


(Numbers in thousends 


ARKANSAS , 
Fayetteville—Springdale 
Fort Smith 
Little Rock—North Littie Rock 
Pine Biutt 


CALIFORNIA | 
Ansheirn—Samte Ana—Garden Grove | 
Bakersfield 
Fresno 
Los Angeies—Long Beach 
Modesto .... ‘ 
Oxnard—Simi Valley—Ventura 
Riverside—Sen Bernerdino—Ontario 
Sacramento ‘ 

Salinas —Seaside—Monterey 

San Diego age: 

Sen Francisco—Oekiand 

San Jose Senbe . “a5 
Sante Barbara—Santa Maris—Lompoc ° | 
Senta Ross oan —T 
Stockton . . 

Vatlejo—F sirfield—Naps 





COLORADO 
Denver —Boulder 


CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Britain 
New Haven—West Haven 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington! 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington SMSA' 


FLORIDA 

Fort Lauderdale—Holl ywood 
decksonville 

Miami 

Orlando } 
Pensacola , 
Tampe—St. Petersburg ° | 
West Paim Beach—Boca Raton | 





GEORGIA | 
Atlanta | 
Augusta ' 
Columbus ' } 
Macon 
Savannah | 


See footnotes at end of table 
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603.8 
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661.7 
6162 
We8 
160.1 
32.0 


9°599.6 
616.6 
167.1 
255.3 
39223.6 
lloce 
175.1 
6662 
388.5 
104.5 
628.7 
1s#70.7 
602.5 
119.4 
103.4 
139.7 
105.6 


19163.0 
693.6 


19460.7 
162.6 
346.5 

68.6 
196.9 
106.7 
105.5 


246.8 
223.0 


345.8 
10456.9 


| 39309.8 


315.6 
291.8 
671.9 
256.8 
102.9 
515.7 
176.7 


| 201146 


791.7 
116.4 
65.1] 
96.5 
79.4 


(More ) 
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loe.s 
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Slel 
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Suo.7 
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160.5 
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626.4 
1904.0 
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110.3 
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lvl. 
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134.7 
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695.0 


19451.1 
161.4 
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69.1 
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106.0 
104.0 


267.2 
223.4 


3e5e1 
1+4546.5 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected metropolitan areas—Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 


State and area 


HAWAI: 
Honolulu 


IDAHO 
Boise City .... 


ILLINOIS ....... hoa 
Bioomington—Normal . . . 
Champaign—Urbana—Rantoul 
COUGEED -ccsecce , ‘ 
Davenport—Rock Island—Moline' 
Decatur ... 

Peoria 
Rockford 
Springfield 


INDIANA 
Evansville ' 
Fort Wayne 
Gary -Hammond-—East Chicage 
ndianapolis 
Muncie 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 


1OWA 
Cedar Rapids 
Des Moines 
Dubuque 
Sioux City ' 
Waterloo—Cedar Fails 


KANSAS 
Topeka 
Wichita 


KENTUCKY 
Lexington—Fayette 
Louisville '. 


LOUISIANA . 
Baton Rouge pine 
Lske Charles ........ 
Rs sevinasacem 
New Orleans ... 
Shreveport 


MAINE re 
Lewiston—Auburn 
Portland 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore . 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston 
Brockton 
Fall River’ 
Lawrence—Haverhil!' 
Lowell’ 
New Bedford 
Springtield—Chicopee—Holyoke! 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
Detcot 
Flunt 


See footnotes at end of table 














Labor force 

SEPT. OcT. 
1976 | 1976 
357.3 361.2 
265.9 289.8 
380.2 391.2 
72.4 | 74.6 
5040.5 NeAe 
56.2 NeAe 
7201 NeAe 
3169.9 NeAe 
174.1 NeAe 
57.9 Nehe 
164.4 NeAe 
128.3 | NeAe 
88.6 NeMe 
29376.0 29376.7 
122.8 122.7 
173.5 173.6 
276.0 274.6 
522.6 S2¢.0 
53.2 53.8 
129.7 130.4 
307 16.0 
1s328.3 19335.4 
76.9 77Tee 
160.7 160.4 
#0.7 40.7 
5467 55.1 
60.9 61.3 
19070.9 12069.6 
63.4 | 63.3 
167.5 189.7 
1944163 | 1044523 
145.7 152.3 
388.1 362.1 
19476.5 19471.7 
174.4 174.2 
57.9 56.0 
47.7 46.9 
435.6 | 432.6 
139.5 139.5 
452.9 440.6 
34.0 34.1 
77.9 77.8 
19654.0 1857.6 
932.0 | 937.2 
29638.5 20631.2 
1*266.6 1e287.8 
73.5 74,5 
68.9 08.5 
121.6 122.4 
*99.5 99.5 
74.3 74.3 
251.6 255.3 
178.2 178.9 
3668.5 3+86686.5 
124.3 126.7 
79.8 60.0 
“9.9 o9.9 
1641.4 1+634.9 
20568 207.5 


(More ) 
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14.7 
10.6 


347. 
be 
6.9 
4.1 

177.2 

17.1 
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Unemptoyment 
Perea of 
‘aor force 
OCT. SEPT. 
1976 1976 
31.7 8.8 
2502 8.8 
17.7 5-0 
2.5 3.6 
NeAe 6.7 
NeAe 364 
NeAe 3.7 
Nee 7.0 
Node Sel 
NeAe 7.1 
Nehe 4.1 
NeAe 6.6 
NeAe 564 } 
10969 +5 | 
5.7 of 
726 %.6 
1601 | 5-3 
2063 | 3.7 
2.5 4.6 
6.2 4.3 
3.5 4.7 
51.1 3.8 
320 3.5 
723 4.8 
223 504 
21 3.5 
3«5 | 5.7 
| 
38.9 | 3.8 
3.5 4.3 
8.6 4.8 
74.3 5.2 
4.4 3.0 
24-6 607 | 
105.3 7,0 
11.6 . 6.0 
4.7 7.7 
3.7 6.0 
3564 6.2 
9.9 | Tel 
32.0 6.8 
2.2 5-9 
5.4 Tel 
103.0 | 5-8 
60.3 | 6.7 
160.5 | 6.5 | 
79.8 | 6.7 | 
5.0 | 7.2 
4.5 | 6.8 
92d 6.7 
602 6.9 | 
5.7 } 7.0 
13.6 | 5.8 
9e% | 6.0 | 
343.3 6.9 
6.7 Tee 
6.6 8.7 
eeu 8.3 
l7ee8 9.6 
17.0 5.3 | 


OcT. 
1976 
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Lebor force and unemployment by Stete and selected metropolitan areas— Continued 


(Murnpers in thousands) 








MISSOUR! 
Kanes City’ 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis' 
Springfield 


MONTANA 
Billings 
Great Folis 


WEBRASKA 
Lincoin 
Omene' 


NEVADA 
Las Voges 
Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Menchester ... 


NEW JERSEY . 
Atlantic City 
Jorvey City ee 
Long Brench— Asbury 
Neeroe 


New Brunswick —Perth Amboy —Seyreviite 


Paterson—Ciifton—Paessic . 
Trenton . . one ; = 
Vinetend—Millville—Bridgeton 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque 


NEW YORK ‘ 
Albany —Schenectady — Troy 
Binghermon' ... = 
GE od cneddessicresevces 


NORTH CAROLINA ... 
Aahevilie ........ “ 
Chertotte—Gastonis . 
Greenebor o— Winstan- Setern — High 
Releigh-—Durhem ..... an ea 


WORTH DAKOTA ............. 


Fargo—Moortend’ ...............- : 


Seo testreu < wnd of noon 


















257.7 

64.1 
124.1 
202.0 
75.0 
9726 


1825.0 
Nehe 
973.6 


931.7 
128.0 


29069.4 
607.4 
44.6 
1°002.7 
90.5 


Nee 
Nee 
NeAe 


695.8 
98.8 
248.1 


302.5 
160.8 
62.3 


37764 
63.5 


3°154.9 
75.7 
240.8 
203-9 
663.4 
269.6 
193.6 
148.9 
53.3 


454.9 
170.4 


79477.7 
342.3 
127.2 
555.8 

41.1 
1+126,0 

39455,.4 

94.5 
452.4 
283.7 
127.8 


20459.7 
75.3 
299.0 
379.9 
240.3 


293.3 
0502 










201.3 

64.3 
124.8 
2lu.6 
74.3 
97.4 


1825.7 
Neohe 
979.8 


935.2 
128.3 


290686.5 
605.6 
«4.3 
12005.6 
90.5 


Nehe 
Nodes 
Ne&e 


702.7 
99.2 
251.7 


302.5 
1o2.3 
62.7 


373.1 
62.0 


30175.6 
71.2 
246.1 
2vl.) 
676.3 
275.3 
196.3 
15u.5 
53.1 


460.4 
173.3 


79400.8 
341.4 
le7.7 
554.5 

40.9 
1125.1 
3+467.3 
95.2 
457.0 
265.2 
127.1 





2+432.9 
75.0 
297.1 
377.9 
239.9 


263.6 
6329 


(More) 





Sed 
Bee 
15.0 
6.4 


Neohe 
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94.7 
33.3 
iso 
62.8 
268 


Node 
Ne&es 
NeAe 


26.4 
3ec 
16-6 


2e.7 
1¢%.1 
4el 


lies 
261 


252.9 
6.2 
2346 
13.8 
67.9 
2164 
16.3 
Bee 
eo 


<8.4 
liel 


629.1 
23.5 
7.7 
5u.5 


63.4 
326.5 


27.4 
2206 
11.8 


146.7 
326 
16.9 
20.4 
9 


10.8 
het 








6.3 


9202 
3363 
1.7 
59.9 
206 


Neds 
Nee 
Nokes 


27.0 
320 
15.5 


23.0 
14.7 
el 
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eoveotcurweoewoowe 
“eee ee eee 


oyvyvooctcorc 
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: (Numbers in thousands) 


State and area + 


i 


OREGON eiie 
Eugene—Springfield 
Portland’ 

Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown —Bethiehem—Earston 
Attoona 
Erie 
Harrisburg 
Jdonnstown 
Lancaster 
Northeast Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia’ 
Pittsburgh 
Reading 
W liamsport 
York 


RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Warwick—Pawtucket | 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston—North Charleston 
Columbia 
Greenviile—Spertanburg 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanoogs ' 
Knoxville . 
Memphis! . . 
Nashville—Davidson 


TEXAS ... 
Amarillo . 
Austin . 7 
Beaumont —Port Arthur—Orange 
Corpus Christi : 
Dalias—Fort Worth . 

. ElPaso .. pada s 
Galveston—Texas City 
Houston 
Lubbock . 

San Antonio 
Waco .. 
Wichita Fafis 


UTAH 
Sait Lake City—Ogden 


VERMONT 


See footnotes at end of table 








Labor force 
SEPT. ocT. 
1976 1976 

49691.6 40709.6 
264.5 265.0 
174.6 177.3 
009.2 607.8 
679.8 665.5 
499.7 502.5 
352.1 352.6 
333.8 336.5 
233.0 231.8 

19162.8 19190.7 
360.7 362.7 
274.7 | 276.4 

! 

12060.2 1076.1 
111.3 111.3 
514.7 518.9 
101.6 Nehe 

5°036.0 $2041.90 
297.0 296.0 

Se.7 546.5 
119.7 l2u0.1 
aus 3 
104.3 
2 161.8 
271 270.8 
eOle 214.2 
960.9 966.5 
1 1 144.8 
49.1 49-4 
152.9 153-7 
409.8 11.2 
413.9 410.3 
| 19196.9 15191.0 
| 130.4 130.2 
} 145.8 le7el 
231.8 230.9 

| 
|} 300.0 298.6 
49.5 50.2 

198322 1,646.6 
1861.) 176.6 
169.1 169.2 
348.8 353.9 
346.7 349.6 

59406.5 50414.3 

83.0 63.0 
195.6 197.2 
165.0 106.4 
123.3 124.9 

1°198.3 1197.4 

159.0 156.6 

62.4 62.7 
lolli. 12106.9 
90.6 91.7 
379.4 361.8 
71.0 71.2 
57.0 57.6 
550.1 S27el 
359.8 34663 
205.1 | 203.4 





(More ) 


SEPT, 
1976 


290.1 
19.8 
11.5 
41.3 
7e8 
26.6 
18.7 
20.3 
16.4 


8201 
2504 
19.0 


64.1 
10.7 
39.9 

6.5 


370.5 


23-8 
3, a 


woe 


Poe asec 
o 


Corn 


oPnro¥ 
Uwwwwe 


ee@ee 


w 
i) 
7 
c 


3506 
62.3 


663 
10.6 


10.9 
1-5 


11407 
8e9 


les. 


24.0 
16.3 


29202 
2.6 
8.6 

dled 
7.7 
53.5 
19.6 
5.6 
6264 
eed 
27.7 
306 
eo2 


2903 
19.8 


1506 


Number 








Labor force and unemployment by State and selected metropolitan areas—Continued 


Unemployment 


UCT. 
1976 


29763 
19.7 
12.7 
40.8 
4904 
28.6 
16.9 
20.4 
19.8 


61.5 
2520 
19.0 


64.5 

9.9 
40.3 
Nee 


376.0 
2269 
3.8 


lle? 


51.4 
16.7 
5] 
57.9 
209 
2761 
3ec 
eet 


2500 
17el 


ldo] 


APVF@OLSYUS*ON~ 
Teewaueceeeaeaane 


Rw ee ONTO Oe ~ COP 


eo 
ee 
on 


Percent of 


SEPT, 
1976 





oct. 


© 
~ 
o 


@ouwuvynenoe 
eeeeeeevee 
Urwrerentontnow 


oo 
ee 
oo 


~ as 
+ + 
. o 


x 

~~ @ 
Ree 
"eso 


eseevece 


Vien @wWr HF O4a~ 


eeeesees 


ww ep 
. ee 
n,n» Aw YVANAIN tO Ueeoww 


a 
ee 
o~ 


4.5 


4.0 
304 


602 


520 


4e2 


4.9 


74 
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Labor force and unemployment by State and selected metropolitan areas—Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 
senses essesussstsnsnsssnsssnsnsennees 


| 
! ee es 
| Labor force i i Percent of 


H Number | labo: force 
Stete end eres | 
| SEPT. | oct. SEPT, UCT. |  Giert. | OCTs 
| 1976 1976 1976 : 1976 1974 1976 
_ i tf 


| ' | 


































VIRGINIA : Bask | 29267.) | e272. l2bee | iia. ' 2.3 5,0 
caine 66.6 | 68.0 | 3.5 206! iyo #1 
Newoert News—Hamnton ‘ peat Seraon 153.5 | 151.0 H 926 Yo} 5.3 620 
Norfoik—Virginia Beach -Portsmouth' ; : ie siete | 299.1 | 296.0 loJ 1761 | S21 5.7 
Qichmand .. earicees md 292.6 | 292.3 liev H 19.6 | 3-6 366 
Gane. PY SR ea woes 107.0 =! 105.9 | a 563 363 5.0 

WASHINGTON eee el 12203 119.61 7.8 7? 
Seattie—Everett . Sere ne ; ’ 682.1 678.0 57.90 S1.¢ 4.4 7.6 
Sprkane : bic aided vee | 126.2 | 126.3 ! tel Yee ! 6.« 723 
Tacoma... ; : cies , oer 154.9 | 151.) i 14.0 | 14.6 9.0 9,6 

WEST VIRGINIA . ‘ oa oa 651.60 | 653.0 | 33.4 32.9 5.1 5.) 
Char'eston a Oe aiaisennewade se 104.2 1946.9 | el } 4el | 3.9 329 
Huntington—Ashland! . . S yer cepawanaeee 107.0 \ 107.0 | De 569 | 54 565 
Parkershurq—Marietta’ ... ; : soaeses | 56.6 | 59.¢ | 364 3-2 \ 3.8 503 
Wheeling! rites RRR Fie | 71.9 | 72.6 | gee | 3.6 | 4.5 5.2 

| t ' 

WISCONSIN eae senemincae ‘ -ss+> | 2013523 | @el22.7 | 9heol | 97.06 | 4.5 | 4.6 
Apnleton—Oshkosh ... eee ee ee : re 137.8 ! 136.2 | 5.5 | 5.8 | 6.0 | 4.2 
Green Bay Ponies vent ees | 85.6 65.5 | eu | 42 | ie | 4.9 
Kenosha Pere 61.4 | 61.8 | 302 ae 503} 561 
La Crosse ‘ rr : 41.7 | 2.1 | 1e# ; 2et %.4 : 426 
Madison . sicave metas ewan ‘<4 } le7et 164.3 i Seb H 5.7 ' 3.5 344 
Milwaukee Si RtniEss «eee teks sce ocaeeee 64.5 1 606.3 | 300) | 3004 | &.7 i 4.7 
Racine. OA SRE re dae r 65.8 | 85.7 ' el | 4.4 6,86 i 5.1 

| | j 
WYOMING . cs shee asad hata sla tmameeoe ais ew ata ate ek tata 202.7 190.3 bel 2.9 2.4 












'  Ineludes interstate portion of Ares located in adiscent State(s). NOTE: All data are provisional. They are subiect to revision as new benchmark information 
becomes availabie. Data refer tr piace of residance. 
N.A =net available. SOURCE: Coonsrating State Emoloyment Security Aaencies, 


### 














Dear Consumer 


If You're Down, 
Look Up Help 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare 


Some people don’t want to bother others. with 
their problems. They think their troubles will blow 
over if they just hang in there. 

It is surprising how many people are afraid to 
go for help when they are emotionally disturbed. 

Modern methods of mental health therapy help 
persons to understand their problems so they can 


overcome them. 


That is why community mental health centers 
stress the importance of having different services 
available to provide day care, night care, weekend 
care and help through regular visits to a center or 


clinic. 

Short-term therapy is 
the approach used when the 
mental problem seems to be 
one brought on by some 
event in life, such as a death 
in the family, divorce or even 
physical illness. The goal of 
the therapist is simply to 
help iron out the problem as 
quickly as possible. Usually 
this takes only a few visits 
to a community mental 
health center. 


Group therapy is the 
approach when aé_=e small 
number of people gather to 
discuss their mental prob- 
lems with each other with 
the guidance of a therapist. 
The therapist lets the dis- 
cussion flow, only guiding 
the conversation when nec- 
essary. The theory behind 
group therapy is that ex- 
pressing one’s problems out 
loud leads a person to ar- 
rive at his or her own solu- 
tion or solutions. Some- 
times, those in the group 
can recognize points or con- 
cerns that the _ individual 
might miss—put a finger on 
the problem, so to speak. 


In-depth studies of un- 
derlying causes of problems 


—that started in childhood 
—are another approach used 
at community mental health 
centers. Other in-depth 
studies deal more with a 
person’s present life and its 
stresses. 

The important matter 
is to find the therapy that 
is best suited to a partic- 
ular need, and community 
mental health centers are 
set up to help do just that. 

There are about 500 
community mental health 
centers operated by state 
and local governments with 
funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The cost of serv- 
ices depends on what a per- 
son can afford to pay. In 
fact, service usually is free 
for low-income persons. 

To find the nearest com- 
munity mental health cen- 
ter, check your phone book, 
or ask your family doctor 
or clergyman for advice. 

For more information 
about. mental health serv- 
ices, you may want a copy 
of A Consumer’s Guide to 
Mental Health Services. It 
is free from the National 
Institute of Mental Health, 
Rockville, Md. 20852. 

















Week of December 20, 1976 


FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF: LABOR 


The employment of patternmakers, in which annual job ©penincs average 500, is 
expected to change little in the next 10 years due to increased use of metal patterns 
and other technical improvements. Most of the relatively small number of job openings 
created by replacement needs will be for metal patternmakers. 

### 

The employment of tool-and-die makers is expected to grow in the next decade 
about as fast as employment for all occupations as a result of expansion in metal- 
working industries. 

### 

According to the U.S. Labor Department's "Occupational Outlook Handbook in 
Brief--1976-77 Edition," employment of blacksmiths is expected to decline in the 
next 10 years as they are replaced by welders and machines in forge shops. However, 
some openings will occur due to replacement needs. 

### 

Employment of receptionists is expected to grow faster over the next decade 
than the average growth rate for all occupations due to expansion of firms providing 
business, personal and professional services. This work is of a personal nature 
and prospects should not be affected by automation. 

### 

Applicants for librarian positions are likely to face competition for choice 
positions in the next 10 years. Best opportunities for new graduates, according to 
the U.S. Labor Department's "Occupational Outlook Handbook in Brief--1976-77 
Edition," are in public and special libraries. 


### 








